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ABSTRACT , 9 ■ \ 

The ffrst, annual meeting of the Southwest Reading 
Conference for Colleges and Universities was held in' April 1952 as a 
result of* interest expressed in college readiiig programs — either the 
improvement of existing programs or the initiation of new programs. » . 

-The theme of the conference was f ! Developing a Reading Program for 
College Students." This report ^contains the following papers 
presented at the conference: "The Reading Program in the College 
Curriculum" by William Eller; "Problems in the Administration of the 
College* Reading Program" by Albert J. Kingston,, Jr. ; "The Counseling 
Service in Relation to the Reading Program" by Thomas F. Richardson; . 

,"Hethods, Techniques, Procedures, and Materials Used in College 
Reading Programs" by A. L". Long; "Possible Contributions by Colleges 
to High School Reading Programs" by David Sellers; "Can Colleges Help 
the High School Reading Pxogram?" by. William J. Robinson; and "A 
Developmental Reading Program" by Oscar S. Causey. This report also 

^ipcludes a summary of the conference, a list of answers to 40 
questions submitted at the conference, and a directory of attending 
representatives. (JM) 
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PREFACE. 

The first annual meeting of the Southwest Reading Conference for 

colleges and universities was. held as a result of interest expressed in col.- 

* *» 

lege reading programs by persons cooperating in a survey of reading 'pro- 
grams in colleges and universities in the Southwest, Detailed information ' 

relating to the various types of programs was requested.' 

1 ' ' 

Questionnaires were sent to one hundred fifty institution's of higher 
learning in six states. The high percentage of replies was takeji as one in- 
dication of interest in reading pr ograms^ior college students. Thirty one 

/' 

institutions reported that they were giving such courses. A numb^t of 
presidents, deans, directors of counselling and teachers of Education, 
English and psychology, in addition to directors of reading programs, ex- 
pressed a desire either to improve the programs already Under way or to 
initiate program^. The following quotations from replies are characteristic*. 
"It is high time we got* together to clarify our philosophies and methods. 11 
n J3y all means let's get together and discuss our problems 11 . "Please give 
us information relating to successful procedures". "Why not have a news- 

r f i * 

letter so information can be exchanged". 

Developing A Reading Program For College Students was the theme 
of the conference. 

Publication of the proceedings was made possible by the cooperation 

of the speakers on* the program in submitting .copies ot their addresses; Sui- 

f » » 

*• *.'*■ 1 ■ ■ , i," 

cere appreciation is expressed to each person who had A a part in^h% program 

for the time spent, for the contribution to, the success of the conference and 

for making the publication of the proceeding^ possible. 

Oscar S. Causey. 
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THE READING PROGRA'^1 tfN THE. COLLEGE CURRICULUM 

Dr.' William Elle,r, Director of Reading 
Jt^bdratory, University of Oklahoma 

The reading habits of most adults v in this country could be markedly 
improved through a program of specific training in speed and comprehension 
skills requiring only a few weeks of guided practice. For young adults in 
college, such improvement in reading ability can effect significant improve- 
ment in academic performance. College professors, when asked the reasons 
for failures ^biong their. students, usually include H poor reading and study ' , 
habits 11 in their lists. In recognition of this, cause of academic deficiency, 
many colleges have provided some sort of instruction in reading techniques 
for students of poor reading ability. Most of these college reading programs 
have been incorporated into the total college programs in the past decade. 
The attendance at this conference indicates that college #fficials throughout 
the Southwest recognize the significance of the reading problem among 
college and university students^, even though some conference visitors are 
representing institutions which a^ yet have not ^planned an attack on the 
problem. 

The widespread interest in college reading instruction stems not 
only from the realization of the importance of adequate reading ability in 
college academics, but from an awareness of the v.ery gratifying results 
achieved by the current methods* of teaching reading to adults. In the lit- 
erature,* reading speed has been accorded considerably more attention than 
has reading comprehension, although, of course, reading without compre- 
hension id not really reading. The greater attention has been devoted to 
speed, because the typical college student in a training program will in- 
crease his rate of reading about 100%, whereas his comprehension increase 
during the same period may be only 10% or 15%, as measured by one of 
the widely-used standardized tests. 

During the first eight weeks of the secotad semester, 1951-52, 140 
students were enrolled in the reading improvement course at the University 
of Oklahoma. During this eight weeks session, the average increase in v 
reading speed was 88%; the average increase in comprehension was 46%. 
Both percentages are based on results of two forms of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, pne form given at the beginning Of the program and the al- 
ternate form at the termination. The comprehension gain is probably at 
least partly spurious, since^a student who has performed on one form of 
the Iowa Silent is at an advantage when art alternate form is administered. 

During this same eight weeks period, L.D> Gilrriore, a clinician in 
the reading laboratory at the University of Oklahoma, conducted, an experi- 
ment which cofripared improvements .in reading skills mad^e by enrolees in 
the college reading program .with changes in reading abilities of a similar 
group of students who were not given form^. reading instruction. Mr. Gil- 
more's subjects were freshman students in the Army R'OTC program at 
'Oklahoma. Two sections of these students, 42 cases, were given the eight 
weeks o'f reading training which is standard at that institution; two other 



ROTC sections (33 lases) were giverf no reading .instruction. All four 
sections were tested^with the Iowa Silent Reading Te'st at the beginning of 
the eight weeks sessiW and again at the end with an alternate form of the 
test. During the trailing period, the average reading speed of the men liv 
the two experimental lections increased from 267 words per minute to 404 
words per minute. Th> average speed among tfie controls changed during 
that time from 269 to 2\73 words per minute. The improvement among the 
experimental was statistically significant at the . 1% level of confidence; 
the change among the controls was attributable to chance. The experimen- 
tal sections Remonstrated, a' moderate iticrease in comprehension, signifi- 
cant at the l'6% level of confidence; the" control groups showed no gains in 

• 1 ■ ' ■ \ 

comprehension. . ( 

Most college reading instructors who have been, attacking students 
reading problems for any considerable period have devoted some effort to. 
the improvement of comprehension skills, and have experienced some suc- 
cess. -However, since comprehension is not increased much for the average 
student, it should be pointed out that the marked improvement in rate of 
reading alone would be sufficient justification for college reading instruc- 
tion, as long as such progress; can be effected without loss in comprehension. 
The volume- of reading which confronts the college student is great enough 
that if h$ can be, helped to reduce his reading time by half, he should have 
quite a bit more time for other academic chores, One of the^pioneers* it* 
the field of college reading, Dr. J,B. Stroud ofjhe University of* Iowa, 
used to say in jest, "If I can take a student who reads a certain number of 
pages an hour without understanding, and can get him to "not understand^ \ 
that much printed matter in a half hqUr, I maintain that I've helped him. » ^ 

Perhaps the.need for rapid reading is most apparent when faster \ 
reading rates are considered as an asset in critical reading and- thinking. 
Social scientists are concerned about the critical reading abilities not only 
of college students, 'but of the entire adult population. One requisite for 
critical reading is a good background of information, and one of the best 
ways to, acquire a background is through Wide readings If a student can 
double his rate "of reading, he can double his opportunitiesjLO enrich his 
background. By way of illustration, consider a student who wishes to find 
out about Socialism in England, He may begin his study by reading a book, 
but if he knows very little about England's socialisti^programs, he can t 
read the book very critically. After he has read half a dozen books repre- 
senting different points of view, he can read much more intelligently on, 
the subject. In dealing with any subject, the more information a reader , 
possesses when he begins to read, the more critically heTclm read; and. _ 
the more rapidly he can read, the rrto*e he can |i*ild up his informational 
background in a' given period of time. 

4iere in the Southwest, there is a particular need for-reading train-__ 
•ing for college students, since our students are, br> the average, somewhat 
inferior .to the average Of college students throughout the countryf in the 
matter of- reading ability. Recently, Ernest A. Jbn%S, director of the 
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reading program at Northeastern State College, T/ahlequah, Oklahoma, sur- 
veyed the reading abilities of freshmen entering s/everal of Oklahoma's 
institutions of higher education. His research indicated that 63% of the 
freshmen entering the University of Oklahoma iry the past five years have 
fallen below the national median on the, reading section of the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination. Even less reassumng was the disclosure that 
78% of the freshmen entering Oklahoma A & M/College fell below the median 
score on the reading test employed at that institution. While Jones did not 
collect data from any Southwestern states othkx than Oklahoma, it is pro- 
bable that n^any colleges in this region woulcy provide similar data if t\ie 
experiment were repeated. 

The foregoing parltgraphs^have de* 
instruction in c'blleges, and the satisfying 
such 'instruction is offered. Some attentiojl 
incorporation of the reading program into. 

Most college reading programs 
locally by (l) the English or comn>unicatipns skills department, (2) the / * 
psychology-guidance department or (3) ttte education department. There 
are, as would be expected, advantages apd disadvantages in e&ch of the 
three arrangements. Certain personnel/ of the education departmenf usually 
are best informed about the teaching of /reading, but in some instances they 
have failed to realize that adult reading/ instruction should be-different from 
the teaching o^ elementary reading in a/great many respects. In colleges 
which have a communications skills program, the instructors of that depart- 
ment may well be the logical, supervisors of ^the reading program, and the 
task certainly belongs in their domain! An arrangement which provides for 
joint management by the education and communications skills staffs has the 
advantages of both the methodologicalXknow-how and a wise perspective of 
the place of the reading instruction infthe total skills program. 

At present, only a few colleges and universities have reading pro- 
grams whfch local administrators consider entirely adequate. It is com- 
mon practice to administer a reading test to entering freshmen, to locate 
the poorest readers, and then to provide instruction to these low-scoring 
members of- the group. While the ph losophy of this approach seems 
reasonable/ it fails to recognize tfhe fact that many of tfce* good readers in 
the freshtnan class or iri any of th^ classes -- would improve their 
reading skills tremendously if instruction were provided, and it can be < 
argued that it is just as important to help the good reader to become an • 
outstanding reader as it is to help the poor reader to become ari average 
reader. 

Some colleges charge an extri fee for enrollment in the reading im- 
provemefit course. Since special equipment and materials are usually used 
in the training, it seems appropriate that a nominal fee b,e charged, if « 
desired, as it so often is 0 in connection with laboratory science courses. A 
small fee might e ven .discourage students who iare not genuinely interested. 
But beckuse thedevelopWent of reading Skill may mean the difference be- 



tween success and failure for same students, the fee should not be exces* 
sive to the 'point that some poor readers couldn't afford the instruction* 
Doubtless, there are many satisfactory arrangements for super- 
vising reading programs in various local situations* The important aim 
right how is to make this training available to all students <who can profit 1 
from it, so that they no longer need stumble along without a respectable 
command of this indispensable tool for learning. 



PROBLEM^N THE ADMINISTRATION dF A COLLEQEJREADING PROGRAM 

\^ Albert J, Kingston, Jr. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Many difficulties beset the remedial specialist who is charged with 
the responsibility of organizing and adpiinisterii>g a college reading pro- 
gram. Many^of these problems grow out cMHflie unusijal role played by a 
<v (Ok^ding program-in the college community. Reading prograrps are pern- 
s' paratively recent innovations and many /of the difficulties which arise are 
due to this condition. In this discussion an attempt hajj^been made to touch 
upon many of these factors. It must be realizedHron the onset that some 
of the difficulties which are discussed will not be encountered in all ijistitu- 
tions, ahd that many sp'ecific problems wii|l arise in any one institution ^ 
which are not common to other institutions, "It must al§jc> be recognized 
that this discussio^f does not presume to encompass all of the problems ' 
which must be faced by the remedialist. 

Analysis of the problems faced by the reading specialist probably 
may best be made by categorizing the difficulties into two atfea?: those a 
which concexn the integration of the program into the, existing ptructujre of 
the college or urfiversity, -and those problems which arise in connection 
with the organization and operation of the reading program itself. It must, 
be recognized* however, that areas are not dicatomies r but merely are 
convenient frjames of reference employed for the purpose of clear er.anjalysiJt 
In attacking the problems which arise in conne-ction with the admini- , 
stration of ^college reading prbgram, it might be wise first to consider 
the implications of §uch\a program upon^the institution which sponsors it. 
Basically, the; inauguration of a reading program connotes an admission 
that the institution seeks jto apply an educational philosophy which dedicafc^s^, 
itself to assisting the stupent in so far as possible in making an adequate 
adjustment to college study. Herein lies the first problem which faces the 
reading specialist. On the campus of every college, one can find many 
professional men who do npt believe that the college should concern itself 
with students who lack adequate preparation or who fail to make normal 
adjustments * This group of academicians feef that the establishment of a 
reading improvemenLprogram is an overt admission of lowered academic 
standards and "watered course work". Thjrs conflict' in philosophy becomes 
more apparent if course credit is proposed for student participation in the 
reading program* All whd are engaged in the fjjeld of reading have heard 
exclamations of disgust arid disparaging statements froto faculty, members 
who believe that an institution of higher learning should not yvaste.its time 
with a student who failed to (ievelqj) adequate heading skills prior to enrol- 
lment. The director of*a reading program must "sell 11 his program to this 
group of the faculty. The selling qannot*be done through slick, sliper- sales 
techniques, but can be done through discussions and meetings, conducted in 
a professional manner. After a period of time; the reading specialist 
should be able to demonstrate*to this group the value of his services by use - 
of follow-up studies and other research methods. Another technique which 



has considerable value is to invite groups of the faculty to enroll, in the 
program so that they might gain first-hand knowledge of the methods em- 
ployed and the results obtained. Most of the group who participate will be- 
come strong supporters of th£ program. The specialist. will also have 
additional arrimunifcion to utilize if he has some knowledge of the large num- 
ber of accred^ted^and highly regarded institutions which have^ established 
reading programs. He should also draw attention to the reports concerning 

"industrial and armed fofrCes reading programs.^ » 

Other problems develop ^at the opposite end of the scale. Many 
faculty memfoers will welcome, the establishment of a reading program and 

J&rill regard it as^i panacea forfait of the difficulties encountered by students. 

fc The reading specialist must caution this group and carefully explain the 
limitations of his program. He must take pains to prevent his program 
from becoming the refuge of students who have all sorts of maladjustments. 
Many students will be referred who. do. not have true reading disabilities 
b\it rather Have inadequate scholastic aptitude^ foreign language handicaps, 
and social -emotional maladjustments\ Although some students may have 
problems related to reading, such as ineffective study habits and poor 
spelling and writing achievements, they may best, be- aid^d by othej student 
personnel services. r " 1 , 

The reading speciali53r£aces Other difficulties which gf ow'out of his 
subordinate position in the college hierarchy. He must secure the whole- 
hearted cooperation o£ his superior if his efforts are to be fruitful. Many 
college administrators tend to regard a reading prpgram in the .same light 
as they would another academic program. This problem becpmes^intensi- 
fied if the reading -program °car*i^s credit. "Often college policies and 
regulations hamperfthe^ecialist in individualizing his program to the ex- 
tent he desires. OtheirdifficultieS' arise regarding grading systems, de- 
limiting class size, and per-pupil training cost. Sometimes administrators 
fail to recognize that mechanical aids, motion picture films,* standardized 
reading tests, and test answer sheets are expensive. Some administrators 
tend to compare reading program expenses with the instructional costs of 
such related subjects as English, Education, or foreign, languages. Sim- 
ilarly, some ctddministrators tend to Calculate 'the readin-g specialist's work, 
load by v employing the same criteria utilised to evaluate the load of ^ aca- 
demic ,teacher. These administrators fiil to recognize that tjxe^director 6t 

* a reading <prog£am^nust spend considerable time in individual work con- 
ferences dei/^ted to the diagnosis of a student's difficulties and to the plan- 
ning and supervising of thte pupil's program. In many college^eading pro- 
grams, maximum student gains are not being realized because*the ^peci^list 
lack's sufficient time to supervi.se the progress of students ascldSely as 
'desired." The reading specialist must familiarize his superior with hi4 

: work problems if he is avoid ^these pitfalls. Despite the contrary opinion 
held by sortie college instructors, . most college and ymiversity administra- 
tors are usually willing to listen to reason, 4 . 

, 11 ■• \ : ' ■ "< 4 



In passing, it might be well to rtffention another area which some- .; . 
times creates difficulties. This problem involves the question' bf which 
department or service should sponsor and operate the reading program. 
The development of many programs are aborted because the sponsoring 
group fails, to enlist the siipport and cooperation of all the departments 'of 
the institution. Effective reading programs have been developed under the 
aegis of departments of Education, '^English, and Psychology in addition to 
various ^igLudent personnel services. The sponsorship of the reading pror 
gram shprad be determined by studying local conditions and the finakdeci-* 
sion should be based upon the discovery of the rinost effective location. The 
establishment of the program itself should beajoint enterprise* ^ V \ ft 

*> Considerable, discxission has been de^t^t to the difficulties entailed 

in £fie establishment and acceptance of the reading program within the total 
framework of the institution. After these difficulties hatve been eliminated, 
the remedialist must face certain problems in the organization and admini- 
stration of the program itself. , He must, study many factors before Tie 4 
launches his program. A sound approach is to analyze the-aieeds of the 
student population/ and to design his course to satisfy these needs. He 
must decide .which. skills need emphasis and determine th£ amount of time 
which should be devoted to such phases as vocabulary development, word 4 
attack, word recognition, span of recognition training, etc. He must de-* 
cide whether to employ an individualized clinical approach or to establish 
a group program with emphasis upon d£i£elopmei\tal reading. If his situa- 
tion is typical, he will find that both approaches ^are needed. 

As most colleges and universities have developed group prpgrams* 
in reading improvement, it might prove beneficial to analyze some of the 
difficulties^ which arise from this method. In the development of group 
programs, the specialist usually ^mploys one of two approaches. He may 
utilize a 11 shot^Un u approach which consists of touching briefly upon many 
subskilll or he may channel hid. program so that only^fo^ir or five skills 
are emphasized. In employing either approach the specialist must make 
provisions for individuals whose nfceds are not being satisfied. His pro r ^ 
gram mu^t be flexible enough to provide for individualized training and 
diagnosis. V i 

One of th& most controversial questions which f£ces the specialist 
who d!lVelops a group program is whether or not course credit should be 
granted for student participation, ftlany valid arguments ha^ve been proffered 
to support both sides of this question. As previously mentioned, many 
proTessionaL men feel that creqlit lowers a ^derrftc standard vHhers fear 
that the heading* coilre^ is in danger of becoming a haven for the student 
"shopper". Still others beJLieve thaj£ if credit is giv 0 en for developing jyle- 
quate reading skills/ credit ghould also be given to students who make <|g|jL 
educational, vocational, or personal adjustments with the assistance o'f^^' 
oth-er counseling services. "Those who favor giving credit ' ar^ue that many 
students who need the training wil\ not seek it. as readily as they should if 
credit is not offered. Many reading specialists feel that it is difficult to 



hold students as long as they dpsire if no credit is allowed, Reading pro- 
grams whkch do not carry credit often *cio los-e^s many as fifty percent of ^ 
their students prior to the completxon'of training. Again the specialist 
must analyze the local situation to determine whether a more effective 
program can be developed if credit is offered, * 

If credit is offered for the reading program, certain difficulties 
arise in the determination of grading standards^. Two methods of grading % 
are common, One plan requires that each student be evaluated in terms of* 
his individual progress and achievement. An alternate method is to grade 
students in terms of standards or norms which have been'determined more 
or less arbitrarily, v Although the latter plan seems to be unrealistic in*the 
light of individual di|ferences among .students, it seema^o be the usual 
method of grading sti&ents in their academic coursfes. Mo§t re^tdi&g^pe- 
cialists agree that the better plan is to grade students in terms^of their 
progress. This technique of grading, however, causes certain difficulties. 
Essentially this method is dependent upon the equivalency of the test 
materials employed to determine the, student 1 ^ progress. Unfortunately, 
no Completely adequate material or standardised tests arc aY^ablc. 
Another diifidulty may arise when students discover the* gracing method. , f 
Some may deliberately depress their initial reading performances 80 that 
spuriously high achievement results are obtained. When credit and graded 
are offered for participation in a reading program, J;he specialist should 
seek constantly to deemphasize those aspects and to emphasize that the 
objective is reading improvement per se. One additional caution' should be 
voiced if the program has been develop© so that students are graded in 
terms of individual progress. The ^specialist must familiarize administra- 
tors, counselors, and teachers^ with his grading system* Faculty mem- 
bers who work with students must recognize that a~shi$ent who has secured 
an above average grade in the reading program, n^ed not pe an above averag 
or sluperior reader when compared to the total student population of the 
institution. . • * 

ft Certain other factors related to the actual administration of the 
program shpuld also be considered. Some of these have been briefly men- 
tioned previously. It. is imperative that the specialist keep his program so 
flexible that the needs of each student c&n be satisfied/ The framework gt 
any program should bq sufficiently broad so that the substitution of one 
draining technique and exercise for another can be made easily whenever „ 
diagnosis of a student's difficulties indicate th$ desirability of such a step.. 
As motivation and desire to improve play important roles in reading im~ 
-provement, the specialist should be constantly .alert for opportunities to - 
develop and increase' these factors. In this connection he should pay care- 
ful attention to thje various materials utilized in the program. All material's 
should be checked in terms of interest appeal and readibility. Material 
shoufd be varied, % and range from comparatively simple to complex. The 
specialist will sometimes find that it is difficult to obtain as much material 
as he desires, although publishers are doing a better job in developing 
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suitabjle material.. Still the .program director must realize that r^any of the 
students who enroll in the program will have strong negative feelings re- 
garding readihg. These antipathies will have to be broken down- if the 
reading training* is to be effdctive. 

As* previously mentioned, reading improvement programs tend to f % 
be costly. The program director should explore the ^possibilities of 
transferring some of the cost'fo the^tudents^who benefit irom the training. 
Oneof the. most effective. and simplest methods to do so rs to charge a 
laboratory fee. If this method is not possible, another workable system is 
to, compile the exercise material into a .manual which each student is re- 
quired to purchase. Local conditions w^ll determine which of these prac- 
tices is bettfer. \ - , ■. 

Probjfejns sometimes <Sk*velop in connection with the location of the 
reading laboratory and its physical facilities. Whenever possible, the 
laboratory should be located in, a comp'aratively quiet, well-liglhted and 
well -ventilated room. It shoufd be located in a central spot on the campus, 
which at the same time is somewhat removed from the rn&in roads of stu- . 
dent traffic. The room should be allocated to the reading program so that 
equipment may be readily available. Nothing fs more discouraging than 
-the task of having to assemble and disassemble equipment before and after 
use. The availability of equipment often encourages the students to use it 
during their free hours. Items of equipment should be protected, however, 
from thQ curious student to whom they are.entiqihg playthings. If feasible, 
-the laboratory should be -located in the proximity, o^ the counseling services 
so that referrals may be m£de readily when deemed advisable. 

In this discussion an attempt h^s been' made to touch upon many of 
the difficulties which beset the directc^r of a college reading program. It 
is realized that many problems have not been mentioned and that none have 
been fuller explored. Many other prol^ems arise in some institutions which 
are not typical or usual. In other schools many of the problems discussed 
will never arise. The conscientious reading specialist will always face 
problems in the administration of his program. An ideal program is n3 N ver 
achieved. When ihe specialist has solved most of the existing problems in 
his program, he fehould seek new one#* The best reading programs are 
not static, but rather are dynamic. It is only when one is 'a^yare r of N difficul- 
ties and shortcomings that growth and irrsprovement ^tke place. 
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THE COUNSELING SERVICE IN RELATION TO THE READING PROGRAM 

* Dr. Thomas F. Richardson, Dean of Stu- 

. dents, Texas Christian University' % 

m In considering this topic, I should like to approach it from the view- 
pttf£t of the clinical counselor. The clinical psychologist or clinical coun-, 
selor, as he approaches the individual case, always wants to know three 
things about the person: (1) Motivation, (2) Capacity, aiid (3) Control. I 
shall discuss each of these briefly and then show* my view of the place of a 
the reading clinic in a counseling situation. * * 

Motivation :' This means goals or objectives. Does a student really 
want to achieve an education? Does he really desire to masted a course? 
Does jie hope to secure .a college education and a professional education and 
then continue to be studious enough to keep abreast of his business or pro- 
fession? Dpes he realize the value of scholarly pursuit as an avocation or 
life enjoyment? There are some of themotives or goals that must be con- 
sidered in counseling college students. 

Capacity : Capacity includes all of those characteristics of a person 
which will .enable him to achieve his goals. In othe'r words, capacity is 
"What it takes 11 to cope with all the factors of one's life situation in order 
to move successfully toward the. achievement of established goals./ In this* 
category, we think of native intelligence, personality factors, temper amcfnt 
aptitudes, energy, endurance, perseverance, emotional stability, and # 
„ many other such, as skills. 

Control : Control, in this bripf presentation, may be thought of as 
the ability of an individual to bring to bear his capacities toward the Rupees - 
sful achievement of his goals. It also implies his being able to curb ffome 
impulses in order to piake progress toward a chosen goal. Underlying the 
whole concept of control is the implication that one must be able to avoid 
many immediate goals that may b$ desirable in order that a more desirable 
future or more ^distant goal may be achieved. Also, there is the whole 
matter of the ability of the individual to deal with the environment realis- 
tically in order to avoid the loss of self-esteeii, to avoid frustration, and 
all other, threats and to face life as a well-adjusted individual. Without 
prolonging th\s discussion too far, I will point out'some of the ways that . 
control may be expressed. 1 

Repression or overccmtrol is evidenced wfren a personals afraid to 
act for fear of the consequences to his ego $r self-integrity. > » 

Undercontrol , or over - expressiveness : Here we find tjie individual 
moving ahead of his culture in an uninhibited, impulsive, or over-aggrep- 
sive manner. This state can cause one much embarrassment and much 
concern on the part of friends, associates, and counselors. 

Anxiety 'Or tentative control is evidenced when ones goals are too 
remote and when one must postpone achievement over *too*long a period. *■ 

I hope that this introduction has not been too long and that I may now 
have an opportunity to mention my assigned topic. Just what does all of 
this have to dh with reading? In the few remaining minutes I sh all at tempt 
to point out some implications. 
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1. For most students, the real'goals that should motivate marly 
hundreds of pages of reading matter must be successfully mastered, 

2. Reading skill bec6nies bne of the most , if not the most , needed 



capacity. 

3. Speed of reading must be achieved in order to even keep in 



sight 



of the goal. m , } 

4. Comprehension in reading determines the quality of progress 

toward achievement. , j 

y 5. Accuracy of interpretation of the concepts read ddtermiiies the 

^ * soundness of learning. m 

6. Even learning the enjoyment of reading becomes a capacity much 
to be desired. 

7. Frustration over the lack of this capacity leads to many gmotion&l 
blocks and ultimately a defeatist attitude toward the whole matter of getting 
an education. . 

8. I am convinced that the inability to read and consequently the 
inability to study is one of the greatest problems facing many college stu- 
dents, % ^ 

Frotp these views, now let me conclude with my statement of the 
relationship between the counseling services and the reading program. 

Student personnel services are defined as all of those services 
which are designed to aid students in getting the most Out of their college 
experience. Sometimes the designation non-academic is used to describe , 
these services. From this definition, it is easy to see that a reading pro- 
gram is a student personnel service. t In fact, it is sometimes operated 
through the student personnel office. 

At Texas Christian University, yhe recognize this yery important - 
service and cooperate in the following ways: (1) By administering the* 
diagnostic reading test for freshmen students in order jihat We may dis- 
cover those \rfho need the reading service, (Z) By cpoperating with Mr. 
Causey in presenting the program to'entering students, (3) By referring 
students frQm any level who are obviously in heed of the reading service. 

* We are very interested in this program aji^ believe, that its success 
will improve tha-chanCes for. success of a considerable sector of our stu - 
dents. I hope that we may be able to follow through on some ^research to 
find out specifically how students are being aided by thes£ services. 
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METHODS, TECHNIQUES, PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS USED . - 

IN THE COLLEGE REAdlNG PROGRAM , ' - ' 

Dr. A . L. Long #< Professor of Edition, 
Stephen. F. Austin State Colidge 

There are few %t any aspects of the study-learning situation which 
are as important taythe student as Effective redding. It has been only in % 
recent times that peppLe have expressed definite concern regarding the 
proficiency of reading at\he college level. As teachers of mdte mature , , 
students, we fiave been ipclined to regard reading as a simple, easy, or- *> . 
non-essential skill which in'time each individual student would in % some 
myste&ous manner acquire* Bossing states that: , , . 

"Indeed, the beginnings of wide! interests in the subject ^ 
, among American educational leaders came after W.orW t '*' • 

War, More studies pf a scientific nature on tfoe subject * ' * 
\ of reading were published in 1923 than in the.,penod jf < 

1880-1916. ni - V 

. This new. interest and impetus ih reading came* about largely from 
three-factors or causes; (i.e.) (l) because of the readi$g a inefficiencies of 
college students/ (2) because of the scientific (UacoyerieW; of many truths - * • \^ 
which dii*ectly*or indirectly effect reading, (3) bjefcause reading demands / 
are much greater than formerly, . ■ .. • 

There was a time when, if a student did an inferior quality of work, 
he r was regarded as being low in general mental ability, .At present the * 
tendency is to investigate and see really what is. causing the inefficiency, • 
The data seem to indicate thdt reading inefficiency may be due to any one ' , 
of a dozen causes, or a combination of two or more causes,, sqme oi which 
may be of a physical or emotional nature. With the different instruments 
now employed for the pur.pdse Qf measuring ability ahd performance of stu- 
dents, we' should be able to locate the cause of almost any kind of difficulty. ... 

• The need for efficient reading today is much greater than it'has ever 
been. It was estimated«some time ago that the average college graduate 
was required to reacj seventy per cent mbre material than was Required 
just ten years-prior to that^tijne. Notice, that nothing at air is said about 
the quality of reading which is required* It seems that it would be only 
Reasonable to expect that college students now are not only required to read 
afore material, but to become a more proficient reader, even <to the point 
of\becorning expert'in the art of reading. 

It is es,timated«by reliable authorities that approximately fifteen per 
cent of adults in bur present society cannot read a newspaper intelligently. 
It wets demonstrated in .the Armed. Forces in World War II that eight weeks 
of concentrated training would produce or result in reading efficiency of 
ftinetyper cent of the subjects attaining a reading efficiency comparable Co 
that of fourth grade reading level* # - 

tossing, InCIl., Teaching in Secondary Schools, p. 549. ' * ^ 

' . * * . '/ * - 
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Studies made of reading in institutions of higher learning show tha>t 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent of thq institutions of higher learning ard 
now participating in reading programs of one land or another. In a*study- 
made by the University of Miru^sota, results showed sixty per cent of the, 
.334 liberal-arts colleges, teacher's colleges* and normal schools have * 
remedial reading programs. A large per cent of ihe institutions involved 
« in this study that were not giving reading programs said they were planning 
to offer remedial reading programs the following year. In a survey of six 
states in tfte Southwest, professor O.S. Causey, Texas Christian Univer^T 
sity found that thirty six colleges and universities were making use of 
medlianical devices in reading programs. , 

The number of reading programs and the type?. of reading materials 
used in institutions of higher leaning in the U.S.. seem to be legion. No 
two schodls have reading programs alike in all respects. The variations 
seem to be in terms of (l) the overall type of reading pjrogram, (2) the 
selection of students to be instructed, (3) 'the rpanner of selecting students 
for instructipn, (4) how ttfie instruction is to be given and for how long a 
period of time, (5) the material used in the instructional program, and B 
(6) who is to give the instruction. • 

However, there are a few respects in which the institutions of 
higher learning are alike in the matter of reading-programs: (1) praptically 
• all institutions of higher learning seem'to recognize a need for training in 
the field tff reading, (2) most of the institutions of higher learning are 
attempting to improve the reading status of students, (3*) from one fourth 
to one half of the institutions of higher learning have a well defined program 
of remedial ^reading now in operation* 

As a rule t . remedial reading instruction is preceded by a testing or 
i . an appraisal program. This is done of course, for diagnostic purposes. 

Generally speaking, there are three large catagories in which reading 
appraisals may be made: 

(1) Observation of the pupil or student by the- teacher. 

(2) * TJhe use of standardized and objective teacher-made tests. 

^ , (3) Diagnosis made, which is based on the results of mechanical 

devices. 

In nearly every reading program som'e special device, skill, tech- 
nique, or method of instruction is employed.. In many reading programs, 
Lthere ^re to be found several skills, techniques ,« ora combination of two 
or more of them are used with good results, y 

The divisions for the remaining part qf the discussion are to be 
found under captions of techniques, and materials, and methods. 
^ 1. Drills and Exercises , , 

% Drills for the improvement of reading las outlined by Luella Cole in 

hfcr baok, .The Improvement of Reading , seenalto have set a pattern around 
which many devices have been devetoped. tlere an effort is made to in- 
crease th^ efficiency of eye movements during} the reading process. The 
. first drill consists of three^regular designated symbols per line on which 
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the fixations ane made, , together with* the lines indicating the path of the 
. return sweep. In the second drill, words are substituted for symbols. In 
the third drp.1 br exercise, a group of words is substituted for the one word. 
In the fourth exercise, a simple story 'is typed so the lines ate about equal , 
to those in the book, and the distance, between, the lines is a little more 
than average. > ' 

* a. seems that the outmoded rAetronoscope wlas made for the pur- 
' pose of putting. into operation many of these exercises. It is aft instrument 
which was used for the purpose of controlling reading at different rates of ' 
. speejlV The reading material itself was presented through a series of win- 
dows or shutters which opened and closed in successive left to right; move- 
ment oi order. / % 

2. Manuals and Workbooks 

In almost every reading program, some forni or procedure is out- 
lined in a manual or workbook. Usually directions dnd explanations are 
given, and assignments -are made and reference material provided. This 
, * *- sort df an operation makes for an organized and routinized program. 

There are certain times for the performance of certain tasks, che^ck-ups, 
etc. % , 

3. Standardized Reading Tests. , ( • 

Reading tests have been developed for the piiirpose of measuring 
both rate and comprehension of reading; as a rule,' selected reading neater- f\ 
ial in tests of this kind cover timely, thoughtful and developmental sub- 
ejects in Psychology, History, Economics and Politics. There are items 
, so arranged as to require understanding in order to determine the word, f 
sentence meaning, or to get the main idea in a paragraph. These reading 
selection^ when presented say, one* each week,- may be carefully timed 
and tested so as to determine the improvement in rate and comprehension. 
% 4. The tachistoscope. 

This instrument is a slide projector which is equipped with a flash- 
meter and controls exposure time. A.t the beginning of the training, one 
should start by flashing onf a screen tlhree to five digits or one word at 
something like a tenth of a second. The amount of material /should be 
gradually incrfcaseft to include seven or eight digits or^a phrase at the rate 
of a hundredth of a second. If ten to fifteen minutes are spent twice each 
1 week in practice of this kind, it is believed that the student will widen his 

span of acuity and thereby decrease the time required for comprehensidn. 
This, of course, will also increase the speed of reading and thereby greatly 
* improve the proficiency of reading. 
5* Moving Picture F*ilm. 

The reading film is another technique now/ used to present reading 
material. Every two or three days, or once each week, a film iii the series 
of some fourteen to sixteen films is shown. The text material is fairly 
adult ill content and lively in style. Agkin, at the beginning, the amount of 
material shown at a turfe is small, about a word at a glance, with the speed 
- ■ - - •■ . . 
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slow -- something like 175-200 words per minute. Ttfward the end of the 
series 4 ! sp^ed nftay have been increased to show a half a line of print at a 
time, and the rate to the extent of 650 to 900 words per minute. The film 
has many advantages, it tends to increase or widen the span of perception, 
develop rhythm, axxd prevent regressions. 
6. The Reading pAbfit. \ 

Tls is an instrument which fits oyer a book or similar printed 
material. It t^s a shujtter which descends, or comes down over the page* 
at a controlled rate of speed. The shutter acts to control the rate of reading 
speed and prohibits regressive movements. Individuals and very small 
groups may use the* accelerator . Best results seem to be obtained from 
individual drill periods ranging from twenty to forty minutes, two or three 
times each week. The length of practice period will vary with the type of 
material read and the individual student. Perhaps all material should be 
graded as to readability and calibrated for the speed o£ reading. There 
should'be an abundance of easy Reading material in.the form of books, 
magazinjtefc, pamphlets, and periodicals which is easily accessible to, stu- 
dents. - 1 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION , 

U The Classroom Method. | *\ 

The classroom method of instruction is usua^ly^ing^yedV 
students hav§ been selected an4 grouped according to s£hola^^ 
or reading ability. Groups for reading instructions vary in' size and kind, 
depending upon the needs of the students. Usually course^ of this kind are 
offered in the field of Educational Psychology, Psychology, or as a part of 
the wbrk normally given in Education and English courses. Courses of this 
type ordinarily carry two to three semester hours of credit. 

2. Combinatibn of Library Study Hall Type. 

This program usually centers around the librarian, with teachers 
as assistants oV helpers. Usually, an order of performance is established 
early in the reading program. This order of performance may be provided 
in a manual which has been developed by the group. Directions, explana- 
tions, assignments, and exercises are given as 'the program develops. An 
T abundance of easy reading materials i& made available to pupils and stu- 
dentsi in the form of bodks , magazines, pamphlets and reports. This 
material is so arranged as to provide an opportunity fbr students to read 
without having to check out or check in any material. No individual re- 
ports are required.. 

3. _The Laboratory Type. 

The laboratory method of reading instruction usually followsr a pat- 
tern which outlines a diagnostic program, followed by explanations, dis- 
cussions, and exercises, principally individual exercises. The activities 
are usually directe^WS^ a laboratory instructor or technician. The whole. 
Program may be^^uirfed of entering students dr it may be purely volun- 
tary on the part of students. In many cases students set aside an after- 
noon each week for practice exercise. , t This seems to result in much 



greater readings efficiency than/the required drill period done in class, or 
in a class assignment. , Normally, there are tests and appraisals "iiftp.de, 
both subjective and objective, of the students progress. ; : 
4/ The 'Clinical Type. , 
' The clinical method employed by some schools is very much like 

the laboratory method. However, the clinical method, as a rule,, is given 
more to the discovery of what is wrong with the student, while the labora- 
tory method is given more to controlled experimentation. There seems to 
be greater cafre given to. diagnosing the difficulties of individual students , 
and providing specialized training for abnormal cases than is provided ih.. 
the laboratory method. As a rule, more devices and mechanical equip- v 
ment are employed. Equipment/ such as the^teleobinocular^ orphthalmo-* 
graph/ tachistoscope, etc., are made use of in this method of instruction/ 

By way of summary there are two, large headings under which the 
points of this discussion naturally come. They are: , * 

A. The different techniques, devices, and materials used in the 
process of instructing reading, 
(l) Drills and Exercises 

'(2) Manuals and Workbooks 

(3) Standardized Reading Tests „ 

(4) Tachistogcope ^ 

(5) Moving picture Film 

(6) The Reading ^Accelerator 

B. Methods of Instruction ' *. , 

(1) The Classroom Method 

(2) The Library Study Hall Type . 
. (3) The Laboratory Method w 

(4) The Clinical Method 
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POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE COLLEGES TO * 
HIGH SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS 
* . Mr. David Sellers; Coordinator of Instruc- 

" tion, *Fort Worth Public Schools 

I appreciate very much this opportunity of speaking' with the college 
teachers of reading and of accepting your offer of friendship and coopera- • 
tion in our mutual task of improving the efficiency with which human beings 
•gain meanings from the printed page. 

In speaking frankly and honestly of the contributions which I think 
you can make for us, I must make it clear that % no criticism of you or of 
your work is intended,, The mere fact that you have invited me to be here 
with you is evidence of your efforts and of your professional zeal. If, in 
spite of my plea/ you do imply criticism from any of my remarks, then let 
it apply to persons who are not present. As usual, In a meeting of this 
sort, those not in attendance are the ones who need the sermon. 

Your first contribution to high school reading can be to graduate 
persons Svho can read. Junior High schools always complain that pupils 
* have not been taugfet to read in the elementary school. Senior high schools 
complain aboutvthe junior high schools. Colleges complain about the senior 
high schools. Now, as a consumer of your products, I am saying that far 
too many of them cannot read effectively, and, what is worse, they cannot 
teach effectively a skill which they cannot perform. I always shuddjpr 
, when I recall the teacher of science who complained to her supervisor that 
her pupils had learned nothing in spite of her efforts to teach them about 
bone formation. When the visitor attempted to help and asked the pupils 
the meaning 'of the word, "ossification, J| in the phrase, "center of ossifi- 
cation, n the teacher flashed out, "Oh, welia^yi't learned the vocabulary 
yet; we have just been doing the reading. 11 Unless you graduate persons 
who can read and who know the mechanics of reading, we are not likely to 
. have good teachers of anything. 

Most of you, because oi inadequate resources of staff and materials, 
confine your efforts to remedial programs available only to defective 
readers. This is needed and good; my only criticism is th&t it is tooi in- 
adequate. None of the college students is fully efficient in. reading; the 
better ones, as well as the weaker ones, need reading instruction. If your 
colleagues doubt the Universal need for your services, contrast for them 
the opinions of reading experts^ as expressed in the Twenty-Fourth Year- 
book o£ the N.S.S.E. and the opinions of the same experts as expressed in 
the Thirty-Sixth 'Yearbook of the same society. You will recall that in the 
Twenty -^Fourth Yearbook the experts decided that direct instruction in 
reading could safely be restricted to the primary grades. After the primary 
grades it was, "Let the child read to learn, and, incidentally,, he "v^ill" 
learn to read." It took only a few years of experience with this slogan, 
however, to cause these same experts to say in the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook 
that direct instruction in reading is needed in the primary grades, in the 
intermediate grades, in the high schools, %nd in the colleges.. Please ex- 
pand your departments and spread the light of your teaching to all college 
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learners,- not^ust the defective ones! • • " ^ ^ 

In teaching ybur pupils to read you must, of dourse^^o many things, • 
but pleafee, I urge you, emphasize* two "ofr them: First, teach your pupils 
that there a r_e rp any kinds of reading anq that a person can be proficient in 
some of therA wittvout being proficient in others. Full^realizatipn of tfris 
may still the useless cofnplaints of teachers of special subjects and lead 
them to accept their obvious duty to teach the special kind of reading re- 
quired by their si^bflects, Nekt, teach your pupils to read critically and ' ; 
with discrimination. Too njariy of ybur graduates Who become outf teachers, 
think that* learning has taken place' jyhen a pupil calls the words from his 
book, memorizes §ome of them, and recites ^without understanding) a tew. - . 
of them. ♦ f . \« • *..*'. 

A second great aid that I revest from you for our program is that \ 
you recognize, and that you help others to recognize, that yodr. methods . « 
g.nd materials are not Necessarily suitable for high school pupils . The fault 
is our own, I know, but all too long .have public school people^sinned in' 
aping the methods of college teachers. The truth is that our pupils and * < 
ypur pupils^re quite different in matdrity and ability. Your metronoscopesj 
opthalmo scopes, tachistoscopes, and reading rate accelerators are prima*, 
rily valuabl^m-v^>rking with the eyes and in developing reading speed. 
Neither of these is our grfeatest problem. 

^ In what Inow say I realize that I am guilty of oversimplification. 
But l£t us reduce the number of Vea'ding skilly to three:/ Word recognition, 
comprehension, and speed. Most of us, I hope, insist that reading should 
always be taught as a whole process; that is, each pupil should always t 
recognize the wor^s in his reading matter, he should then comprehend the 
sentences, paragraphs, chapters, and book, and he should do all of this 
with increasing *speed. It is yet true, nevertheless, that these three skills 
do i\Qt need and should not receive equal emphasis at all levels of the in- 
structional program. In the primary grades it is useless to stress compre- 
hension and speed when pupils cannot even recognize the words, so the pri- 
mary teacher, places major emphasis upon word attack and minor emphasis 
upon comprehension and almost no emphasis upon speed. In the intermedi- 
ate school^ and high schools greater emphasis can be placed upon compre- 
hension, but overemphasis upon speed is likely to have negative rather than 
po_sifeive values. At the college level/ apparently, you pay us the magni- 
flcentycompliment of assuming that we have done a thorough job on th"& word 
attack skills and comprehension skills and that you can safely, througii 
your machines and gadgetsr, concentrate ^pon speed. I do not presume to 
judge, in any manner, your practices for 1 am not a college reading expert.- 
But, please, 7 join me in convincing high school teachers of reading that 
college methods cannot be transferred willy-nilly into high school. 

It has been a very great pleasure to be with you, and I wait with 
pleasure your comments and questions. 
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CAN THE GOLLEQES HELP THE*) -HIGH SGHObL READING PROGJRAM? . 

'••;*' ..* D?r rOi^llliamV. JE&binson, Director of* . 

Research, dail^JpubUc Schools ., • ' 

Probably no oa£ subject, in* The American Public has mpre practi- 
ping pseiido -specialists than the, field of "Reading". Jri the vernacular, 
more "guff M has been written about reading and reading instruction than 
the "Texas^ War of Independence, " TJhis is 'both* good and >badj Good, in 
that it indicates 4 deep and driving interest and v attacks*on a problem. 
"Bad" in the sense that we peopie in r^«.^arch too often feel we must "get 
something on papeV r even to the extent of -saying differentlysOmething 
that has been said seven times prior. This leads, u^td confute teachers 
by verbal" camouflage and generalities instead of giving* them^tools of \ 
bafctle. -This^may be that Semantic^ - thS roanipulation^n'd*use of word, 
connotation - makes our common problems- difficult. Cr&od's "Dictionary 
of Education!/ for example contains a vocabulary of twenty-thousand words. 
About 90% of these hstve be^|i invented by educators, borrowed from other 
disciplines, passed down from the history of education*and given new 
meanings. This nlfcansr400;neVterms or concepts a year, or to the class- 
.ropm teacher better than one. a day, o,yer the half-century. The, term 
"activity" ha is a family of ideas numbering 61 different meanings around it, 
'i.e.: ^tra-curriculaK, arctiyity unit, activity plan, etc. The, "individual 11 
has 30 subsidiary ideafcs^^Social^lSl sp'e»cific meanings an<J s<l tests i r244 
detairforms. The ve/tbai^aste'ry of terminology in education is a cdlos- 
sal task beyor^d man^ of our teachers. The mastery of the. ideas behind 
Vuch terminology is fine intellectual activity -- and is importan|, but let 
us not forget that the efficiency of the leaching prof essionoin a materialistic, 
democratic Society is* rneasured not by its < *"blaibble,f "Jargon", t^mnfblogy, 
or ideas', but by how well we "nurture 1 , 1 , the yoking into maturity s ol as to 
provide emotionally matured citizens. These citizens must perpetuate the 
ji^mocrati'c society. This means basically the 3-R's rriust retrain thh 
cornerstone of education. ' \ 

• We advance the suggestion that many educators are indulging ^n a 

form of educational" rationalisation, when tKey expand their energies in con- 
struction af labels. The end product of our classes -- the adult citizen ~ / 
is the criterion of our success. "Can do" skould become our motto. Your 
idea -- your terminology -- your concept, however prohiising, is useful 
in the education^process*only when the teacher uses it successfully with \ 
children. We,ja^ujst remember Jthe job of educating children is in the hands 
of the teachers who do not invent new techniques or new terminology. They 
use the ones they get in college, classes* or from supervisory efforts. 
Socistt logic demands they "Keep lip with the Jones's" by Becoming sensitive 
to the educational language. The need is urgent for us to demonstrate 
wholeheartedly that we "can do" rather: than "talk" T . Lay people have > — 
accused us of babbling! Are we? . . . * v w ' 

Are we depriving the pupil^f- spiritual essence whence attempt our" 
^"integration" so he becomes a part of .a .group.?" >Your thenfoe has bee^ one of 
"group participation" -lone of subduing and channeling the^bhild , i- emotions 



and. harmonizing his /attitudes to the gro\ip. The mechanics may be o.ne|},of • 
spcip-drama, group therapy, dynamics, or a dozen others -- yet in our 
"integration" or "grouping 11 we examine the psychological premise of a j 3 
"^coherent culture 11 and ^Lsk out college/friends two questions about the J 
attitude of these groups (whether for reading or social s£\fdies): . 

" ; ,(J)^How are the ,t cori'ect M5> attitude^ and "good 1 ; ends to bft deter- 
mined ? J* . ^ 0 ' * ' ^ ■ j 

(2) H Who is going to determine them? . %- c ' . ■ 

Whyte has termed our efforts at grouping, ."integration^ "group dynamics", 
as "grpupthink".. H$ questi&ris the results and pofces other questions for a 

us. / - % % ' < . * • • 

(1) Is the purpose of education to make Us^ alike - or- different? 

(2) IS our: job in high school reading to make everyone alike - or 
different? v ';. - " t ; ' ' , ^ v * . 

In essence we rare referring to the continual difference^ between 
basic, and applied research. This is true today where reading is the con- 
cern on the high fsc^ool level\ Emphasis must rest with applied research v 
in reading on the .secondary levels , - \ • % '« . ' * . / * 

The interrelationship between reading ability/ personal characteri- 
stics, home and farhily influences, mental hygiene, and experiential back- 
ground; are not particularly clear a$ /found in research. Colleges arid uni- 
versities mi£ht clarify these relationships through ^ better applied research 
program.* Research suggests that a large nunpber'pf personal factors 
influence, reading competence, that the maladjustment' dPs indicated by * $ 
^different symptQmplogy may be the causae, may be the.r^sultrst oi may be 
concomitant with reading disability, or with personal maladjustment. In 
other words which comes first? ^ 

Wheh a. study -habit' inventory, an informal readifeg f ^c^^entqry,^a 
reading biog1raf>hy, an interest and perfedriality test or oth»Jiypes pf.,tests, 
"procedures or techniques are utilized to provide information about the pu- 
pil they 'can be only as effective as the classroom teachetfVis capable, • 
Therefore, a job of the university is to make the*iiigh school tocher pro- 
ficient "in the use of tho'se^ instruments^ 

The college can help the capability and efficiency of the classroom 
teacher by a program designed to assist himjn "following through* 1 on the. 
clinical program. The university owes to every teacher, a practical 
knowledgelof the competencies and limitations pf Clinical* work. . • ; ' 

- Experience in public schools has taught the author that as a school 
psychplogist it is futile to separate or segregate clinical cases £rom the 
normal classroom environment. Whfer^ this dichotomy exists teachers are 
.capable of developing and referring -for study personality and academic 
disabilities in children in far gre&ter\iuhiber s than ariy clinic, or group. > 



^Applied or Operational research. as opposed toHt^sie research. 
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of clinics, can treat. It is a^Iosing battle and the clinics soon find them*, 
selves overcogie by great timbers of disability cases, There.is a solu- 
tion to such a problem! It is classroom level competency and administra- 
tipn level understanding. Clinical expedience for each classroom teacher 
is another. partial answer to this problem. In Dallas we request that each 
teacher of reading serve a, ( "rotating internship 11 , in a reading clinic with 
the reading Specialists, This enables her to become acquainted with clin- 
ical procedures and # methodology. This' "acquaintance 11 or "exposure may 
be as short as tljree weeks; however, a six-week, part-time, planned in- 
ternship is recommended. Emphasis during the teacher's tenure must be 
on~the practical aspects, ^e have constructed ouV ptfan of instruction in 
the internship program" abound the major essehtials of reading disability 
as fourlji in Chapters 12, *13, 14 of Durrell's improvement of Basic 
Reading\Abilities". (5) ;* f / 

Reading instruction in the classroom depends uponjhe philosophy of 
education ^nd the concept of psychology of learning held by the adminis tra- 
tor and the teacher. I, for one, do-not feaj: the §o-called authoritarian 
point of view in reading. Critics of s^xch jai philosophy utilize a, synthetic 
logic by being concerned about the (possible bad effects of a reading pro- 
gram in which emphasis is placed &n mechanics of reading and little thought 
is giVeft to joys, the fears, the abilkies, §tc. of children. As a matter of 
fact, research indicates lhat to teach reading the teacher ti^ust still have \ 
the child read successfully/ 

Knowing that'our patrons expect our children to read we would like 
the -colleges to help answer some of the following problems for the pro- 
spective teacher before they send them ouj; as grained practitioners: v 

< 1. Has the college given the teacher the training in growth patterrts 
af children J 

■ * . 2. Has the university given the teacher experience with the mecha- 
nics of reading so she may utilize them?, 

3. Has the university taught the teacher, herself, to read? 

4. You "huff and Puff" about children'sjj^eeds -- tell us in specifics 
wha£ these needs are. You lose us In your masses of generali- 
ties * - 

5. Has the university trained the teachers to measure (or evaluate)) 
change? ^ ^ 

6. College professors jspeak of "resource pedple" — show* teachers^, 
whattyou mean. Do you mean "resources or rehash 11 ? 

7. Have you trained administrators tp recognize the Reading prob- 
lems and do something about them? 

• 8. What do you do about the relationships of the multi-ages? , 
9, Have you made every teacher a reading demonstrator ? Irc my 
opinion the textbook people have done a good job there. Maybe 
college people might learn from them. Often I am asked by 
teachers where they may get good practical reading instruction, 
• " ' My reply is to spend a year with a major publishing company, 

* . • v \ 
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It becomes the difference between "can do M ancLI'can tell"/ or 
.theory and practice. - 

If reading is effectively taught in rather clearly defined stages of 
development it would follow that these stages hold true for most learnings. 
Is this true? The analysis of learning difficulties, including reading, 
following the general pattern of diagnosis, guidance and appraisal. Is good 
psychology in most areas of learning also good psychology for reading? 
The teaching of mathematics involves, many psychological concepts Identi- 
cal with the teaching of readitLg. All basic symbols of our language toftll 
35. Twenty-six letters, ninej§*Umbers. The principles of manipulationjof 
each are similar. Have colleges recognized this? ■ * V_ 

With the organismic^ dynamic, or developmental concept of, educ^-y 
tion, reading is considered a thought concept process. This is not new 
only a refined version of tl>e old idea that'f eading transcends all subject 
matter lines. Colleges would do well to spend more time with the pro- 
spective teacher, and the teacher, in growth concepts. .Many courses on 
"Individual Differences" lack reference to longitudinal growth patterns. 
In my opinion, organi^mic maturity must be considered basic to any col- 
lege; course where diagnosis of learning difficulties is considered. Teachers 
teach by distinctive instructional patterns. This ma/ be due to the emphasis 
on method. Regardless of the cause, diagnosis begins with a disjunctive 
pattern which involves two concepts, maturation and learning. "Achieve- 
ment in reading is an interaction between the in'her potential of the child * 
and experiences, of guidance and of maturity. Actually no child follows 
our theoretical average,, which is one year of gain in reading for one year 
of living. Multi-ages must find a place in the: base for diagnosis in reading. 
Have colleges shown teachers how to apply such ages? 

Teachers 'do a good job of guidance in Reading instruction. v Here 
theory is more easily applied. It should be recognized that in the guidance 
of the retarded reader in hjigh school, the high school principal occupies 
the key position in any coordinated attack on educational procedures, and 
therefore, toust be h<»ld*responsibde for the secondary reading program. 
Because the reading material in high school texts is more difficult than 
that in the elementary school texts, it is not only sensible, but essential, 
to continue to teach pupils t6 read by helping the pupil to refine and develop 
reading abilities bn the secondary level. You people in colleges might 
attack this problem^ in two ways: 

1. A course in applied reading instruction for faculty 
members of secondary schools, including the principal. 

2. JReading instructions on all levels. 

On these two points college faculties have made good progress. 
However, the need for a more practical approach still exists. Such courses 
should* include a plan developing the following sequenc^of instructions: 

1. Preparation and development of a reading lesson. 

2. Ability grouping and adjustment of the individual in a classroom. 

3. Semantics and Lo^gic of symbols, letters, words.. 
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4. Development of reading skifls (interpretation skills). 

5. Method of word attack: (a) Contextual, (b) Word form 
(c) structural," (d) Phonetic, (e) Dictionary. 

6. * Reading in content fields. ^ , ■ 

7. Methods of giving oral bo'ok reports. 

8. Individual help for teachers. , V i 
Essentials of a good remedial program possess the same funda- 
mentals as a good developmental program: - 

1. Thorough diagnosis. 

2. Systematic guidance. 

"3. Provisions of diversified reading materials. 

4. Careful evaluation. , - 

• Many college remedial programs are too highly mdchamze or over- 
machined. Machines, regardless of their nature, will not do the £^ ^ 
will assist in specific areas but are not a cure for reading ills, generally, 
they'll do one job if - and I should like to emphasise -- if acc °^ me ^ by 
a technically trained specialist. Carson, Westover, Tinker. Witty, and 
Gates, et al'have all verified this through research. The general conclu- 
sions indicate that you might as well send the child to the ibrary for a 
free reading period as to spend his time with mechanical methods This 
statement should be qualified until college people provide us jxth differen 
tial results for children's work on machines at varying levels of reading 
'ability and the various multi-ages. To my knowledge colleges have not 
siven us the answer to ,this problem. '. . • 

' Findings are fairly consistent that the elementary grade girls are 

better than boys on the average in reading comprehension, vocabulary and 
basic skills. Boys tend to show superiority in arithmetic. .Stroud and 
Lindquist (11) report that at the secondary le^l boys -e.uperxor ?n most 
tests while girls tend to maintain their superiority in reading. * fet aEe 
f or age girls^ceed boys in most developments in life multi-age factors ? . 
The colleges can give more light on this problem. . . 

Universities and colleges have gone overboard on the ocular factor 
involved in reading. Among the *iass of reports ^^^f^Z 
can*be found on.the general importance of visual defects as the disturbing 
factor in reading. Evidence of growth indicates reading to be a central 
rather than a peripheral sense organ factor. The evidence found in the 
literature would in* c ate that most of the studies in vision are dealing with 
slight differences in averages and not the wide range in ability found among 
the children in a classroom situation. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the various studies in-measu^es , 
of efficiency™ eye movements do show relationship with tests of speed and 
comXns y ion. Are not eye movements the symptoms and not thj au 
of inefficient reading ability? As a.matter of fact, the eyes in rerfiin are 
patterned by the requirements of the reading task. Research coming from 
oul university laboratories have not. as yet. fully informed us what fac- 
tors of eye adjustments in reading are due to learning and what part to 
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maturation and why, 'Jones and Morgan (8) point out that eye movements 
have a familial basis. 'How does this affect the secon^i^r reading problem? 

^ The teachers of reading skills in the high school wb^yMLike the , 
college laboratories to provide th$m with a. clarification of themfective-* 
ness of a noQor«al and oral method of reading on the secondary level. We 
are not pleased with your present results. We would like you to show us 
the effectiveness, or superiority! when related to thh wide range of 
individual differences among children in a classroorri. We agree, that • . , 
research indicates more evidence for lip movements by the oral than non- * 
oral reader. The evidence also favors. the nonoral reader in factors of 
speed. What evidence favors such factors as word recognition, syllabi- 
cation, word attack, and contextual" construction in the nonoral reader ? 
May* we point out th^t'Katz (10) states the prbblem Of "gestalt" which plays 
a part in contextual , clues and syllabication often becomes really one of 
"gestaltqualitan" --/a quality concept. College laboratories have only begun 
to tell us the answers here? . % 

College research might help to £olve, 'to better satisfaction, the 

• question of reading failures and relationship to emotional -? personality - 
social problems. In a two-year study underway among more than 500 \ 
reading failures in Dallas Public* Schools we have found about 60% of our 
cases due to problems in this area. An analysis of the same 500 children's 
written work indicates 54% write illegibly when making letters A, E, R, 
and T. Most of the group (51%) frequently *find the numerals 5, 6, and 7 
unreadable. Why? You may help here. ' . . 

Our histories indicate that if a child oomes from a M home in conflict 
or broker", "a too indulgent home 11 , "a too sick or too poor home 11 , "a 
too •old 1 parents home> or a "reject (not wanted) home" the teacher has 

• a reading problem. Transpaihy wilf help the,/teathei tp a 'degree here 
yet it is unfair in our present stage of knowledge to , ask the classroom 
teacher to-do good developmental reading with such children. 

Teachers are specialists in group r61ation/ships'°but are usually 

ilay-people in individual'treatment. m Qould not, the training for the individual 
processes be better* handled by the c.ollege people so as to increase the 
teacher efficiency? . * ' 

There are many other contributions we might ask you coltage pedpfe 
to make to high school and elementary school reading woxk. You will 
assist us> most, effectively and immediately if you will. write »so we may 
understand "your specifics" and "if you" demonstrate your thesis rather 
than "lecture your point." We should like to see you rid yourselves of the 
"grapho^rriania" --.- the inordinate impulse to write something -— that has 
affected most institutions and give marked ooncern to class demonstration 

^Sing the teacher as your defnonstrator . 
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At DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM FOR^ COLLEGE STUDENTS 

* " 0$car S. Causey, director of Reading 

Laboratory and Processor of Education, 
* j # Texas Christian University 

The purpose of the reading program at Texas Christian University 
"is improvement of the -reading ability of college students. 

Success in college, and frequently in business and the professions, 
depends in great measure upon the individual's ability to read well. The 
bulk of inforrr\ation is to be found in books, journals, reports and maga- 
zines. Mastery of the printed page is open only to those who can read 
with some fair degree of comprehension and sojrne fair degree of speed. 
With few expejrtiqivs students who are most successful have developed 
superior reading ability. With few exceptions" students who are dropped 
from college for poor scholarship, or are put on probation, are students 
who read.sloVly and with poor comprehension. 

Few persons have developed reading ability comparable to their 
intelligence. Students have capacity for learning more than they do. The • 
increase in reading ability, which comes from better reading habits, 
brings a valuable aid for increase in learning. All college students, re- 
gardless of how well or how poorly they read, can improve their reading 
ability in a properly conducted course in developmental reading. 4 

The administration of Texas Christian University decided to begin 
a reading program before the director of the program was employed. The 
present program began in the fall semester 1950. The policy and plans 
were .discussed in the Deans' Council. The various schools and depart- 
ments of the University gave their support from the beginning 6t the pro- 
gram. There is close cooperation between the counselling service and the 
reading laboratory. The numerous counsellors are supplied- with infor- 
mation relating tg students that enables them to advise students wisely 
concerning the reading.program* 

The success of the reading program depends upon the methods and 
techniques used. By use of the correct methods and techniques students 
are aided in improving five basic reading skills confxprehension, rate, 
reading in thought .uni*ts, vocabulary-, and directed reading -* and in the 
integration of these skills., The result is a better reader. 

The reading laboratory is open to all students and faculty mpmber?. 
Students from the freshman, sophomore, junior and senior classes, as 
well as graduate students, take the course in developmental reading. 
Professional people, members of business organizations and military per- 
sonnel who by the nature of jtheir work are required to do extensive reading 
enroll in the Evening College. The instruction is individualized and ad- \i 
justed to the needs of each student. Upon entering the cours.e each stu' 
dent's reading ability is determined in term^s of the chosen ba!sic reading 
skills. During the conferences which follow each student becomes fami- 
liar with the procedures he is to follow for one semester irt improving his 
ability to read. 
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During the year and a half the reading program has been in opera- 
tion three hundred twenty-five students have completed the work in the 
Reading Laboratory. The progress made by this number of students i*s as 
follows: 

Average Initial Comprehension ... 81% 
Average Final Comprehension . • . 90% 

Average Initial Rate 219 words per minute 

Average Final Rate 400 words per minute 

Average Gain (by reading score). . 102% 
To arrive at a score that measures a combination of comprehen- 
sion and rate in an initial scorq, and also in a final score, use is made oL 
tfie equation 

R.S* S' R \ * C ' 

100 

In this equation R.S. = reading score, R = rate and C = compre- 
hension. . 

None, of the three hundred twenty-five students have failed to im- 
prove reading ability. It may be noted again that the average gain is 102 
percent. Only twenty students, or six percent of the total number, gained 
twenty-five percent or 1/fess. More than half of those trained gained one 
hundred percent or more. 

The greatest gain was 376 percent. This freshman, a girl, made 
a comprehension score of 98 percent, and a reading rate of 695 words per 
minute. The second greatest gain was 364 percent by a girl in the fresh- 
man class who improved her comprehension 22 percent and attained a rate 
of 687 words per minute. 

The highest rate of 916 words a minute was attained by a young man 
in the senior class. 

A credit of two semester hdufs is given for the course in Develop- 
mental Reading. The curriculum committee of the University has approved ^ 
credit for three semester hours beginning in the fall o£ 1952. 

Work is offered in the Graduate School for training of teachers of 
reading in colleges and high schools. Methods, techniques, procedures 
a,hd materials for Developmental Reading at high school level have been 
prepared and tested. 

In addition to textbooks the books ltsted below arfe used. Special 
materials and procedures have been developed for enabling the students to 
profit by use of these books. 

Better Reading by Elizabeth A. Simpson 
- • Fighting South (The), by John Temple Graves 

First Two Decades of Life (T,he), Merry and Merry 
Hawthorne Selected Tales and Sketches . Nathaniel Hawthorne 
History of Texas Christian University , Colby D. Hall 
How to Reati a Book . Mortimer Adler 
Kimball Contest Co py, by John,N. *kimball 
Moby Dick , Herman Melville 
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New Testament 

Reading Laboratory Workbook, by Oscar S. Causey 
Reading and Vocabulary Development, by CO. Weber 
Story — A Critical Anthology (The) edited by MarkScho 
Story o£ the Johns Hopkins (The), Bernheim 
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A SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE 

.Dr. Rudolph Fiehler, Head of En glis h 
Department, Southern State College 

The first Southwest Reading Conference' for Colleges and Universi- 
ties, held at Texas Christian University on April 24-25, 1952, Reflects a . 
growing interest in the development of courses in reading improvement on 
the college level. By custom, instruction in reading has been the peculiar 
function of the elementary school. (jThe 2^tth Yearbook of the National So- . 
vfciety for the Study of Education went so far as to advocate specific reading 
/ instruction in the first three grades only, but twelve years later, in its 

36th Yearbook, this same organization advocated reading instruction 

[ through each year of the common school program. Today there is a 
i growing acceptance that training in reading can be helpful at every level 
• of instruction, iand that a reading improvement program incollege is jus- 
tified if it produces only an increase in the rate of reading.; 
^ A growing number of Colleges and. Universities ^re promoting 

reading improvement under ^variety of programs. In the Southwest, 
Texas Christian University has enrolled 137 students in five sections 
meeting three days a week for two hours credit; Texas A. &M. lists a 
reading course as a one -credit-hour elective in its basic program and has 
more than 400 students in 12 sections meeting three times a week; the 
University of Oklahoma assigns graduate assistants to groups-of 10 to 12 
students for an eight week course. Elsewhere, Purdue and^Cornell have 
notably successful prograrxis. Iowa State University includes reading as 
one of the four basic skills in a communications course, the other skills 
being listening, writing, and speaking. . v i ■ § 

,The programs hiave developed variously, but have been most succes 
sful when they have been pushed from the administrative level. They have 
been successfully assigned to English Departments, schools of Education, 
or to the guidance services, and joint sponsorship has beeiK|ound to be 
entirely practicable, to the counseling services and instructional staffs 
jointly surveying the needs of students, selecting those who neechtjie 
special attention of a reading program, and determining the approabh^to 
be used, whether through the clinical method, through* group instructiohw 
or through a combination of techniques. 

Methods used are manifold. Experience at Texas Christian Univer 
sity points to the advisability of concentrating on a few areas - compre- 
hension, rate/ vocabulary, reading in thought units, and directed reading 

rather than to attempt a wider approach through a scattering of tech- 
niques. Training in word recognition, or M phonics, 11 is strongly advocated 
for those students whose deficiencies in these learnings point to special^ 
needs in this direction. Among the various mechanical devices which are 
available, the most generally used is the pacing device, which moves a t, 
curtain or shutter ddwnward at a controlled rate over a page pf reading' 
material and thus requires an acceleration of the speed of reading. School 
with well-organized programs usually have* enough of these machines^ to 
enable an entire class to Use them at one time. Next in favor is the con- 
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trolled-exppsure projector, or tachistoscope for training in quick per- 
ception and recognition. With this device, students begin training with 
numbers of. five digits at one -second exposure, and gradually reduce the 
'interval of exposure to one-hundreth of a second, while the number of 
digits is expanded to seven and nine. TRe telebinocular, for detecting 
particular difficulties in vision, is accepted as regular equipment where ^ 
a fciinical approach is used. Films on reading improvement produced by 
Harvard University and Iowa State University are also much in favor. 

Opinions vary as to the value of the mechanical devices. Some 
feel that the specific habits developed by the pacing device and the flash 
meter are a most effective foundation for improved^cill; others think 
that students will be helped quite as effectively if ^heySa^e simply sentjto 
the library for a free reading period; still others maintaihHhat the parti- 
cular value of these devices, or "gadgets 11 is to interest the student and 
to provide him with an objective measure of tlxe progress he is'making. 

At its closing session, The First Southwest Reading Conference 
votecM*> provide for a continuing organization by choosing an executive 
committee headed by O.S. Causey to publish the proceedings of the con- 
ference and to arrange for a 1953 meeting. 

The distribution of representatives at the conference by position 
and departments was as follows: English, eleven. Education, eleven. 
Reading," eight. Deans* six. Psychology, two. Not designated, three. 



FORTY QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BEFOREHAND DURING 'THE CONFERENCE 

• 1. Should college credit be given for work taken in a reading program? If 
so, how much credit? 

• The trend is definitely in the direction of assignment of cr,e- 
Q dit for work done in college reading programs. A recent 

survey of current practices shows a variation from no credit 
to three semester hours, \. 

2. In a program where improvement of reading .ability must be on a volun- 
tary basis how can the students best be 'encouraged to take the course? 

(1) Faculty recognition of need for improvement of. reading 
~ ability of both faculty and students, ; r (2) faculty recognition of 
/ the effectiveness of the reading program, (3) student recog- 
nition of opportunity offered in the reading program, (4) ac- 
tive counselling service. 

3. What should be the administrative setup for administering a reading 
program? 

See , u PROBLEMS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF A f 
COLLEGE READING PROGRAM", by Dr. Albert J. 
Kingston and "THE READING PROGRAM IN THE} COLLEGE 
. CURRICULUM 11 , by Dr. William Eller, in this issue, 

4. Should credit be given for how-to-study courses? . L \, 

This question is still debatable. A considerable number of. 
* colleges and universities give credit for "orientation courses" 
and similar courses by other names which are largely how-to- 
study courses. Is there not a distinction to be made between 
courses designed for improvement of reading ability and how- 
to-study courses? 

5. Would a non-credit ^course, made a prerequisite for sophomore English, 
be a gaofjd place in the curriculum for remedial reading^ 

. "Yes. ' _ rt- ' . 1 

6. What are the most useful instruments for improving reading? Costs? \ 

' The ideally equipped reading clinic or laboratory would con- 

tain the aids listed below. The list is arranged in descending 
ordQ^ of importance of the instruments. * 

(1) Reading Pacers; (listed in order of their appearance on 
the market). The Reading Rate Controller* The Three 
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Dimension Co. ., 4555 W. Addison Street, Chicago 41, 
Illinois. Price $85. 00. The Reading Accelerator, 
Science Research Associates, Chicagp, Illinois, Price 
$65.00 plus small charge for manual.- The^Keystone n 
Reading Pacer, Keystone View Company, Meadeville, 
Pennsylvania, Price, approximately $100. 00. 

(Z) -(a)< Tachistoscopes. (Large instrument for group 
work) Flashmeter, Keystone View Company, Meadeville, 
„ Pennsylvania. Price $238. 50 

(b) Tachistoscopes (Small instruments for incjividual 
or small group work). Society for Visual Education, Chicago, 

Illinois, Price, approximately $ 100. 00. American Optical 

Company (offipes in most of the large cities) The Three 
* Dimension Company, Chicago, Illinois, .The Stereo-Optical 
Company, 3539 North Kenton, Chicago 41, Illinois', Pric£ ; 
$65.00. J 

(3) Films. Harvard Films, Distributed by Harvard Uni~ t 
versity Press^ Cambridge, Mass. Pric%, $245.00 for 
sixteen films. High School Reading Training Films. Dis - 
tributed by Extension Division, State University of Iowa, 

^ Iowa City, Iowa, Price, $125.00 for fourteen films. 

(4) Visual screening instruments. Telebinocular » Keyston'e 
View Co., Meadeville, Pa. Price $2 15. 00. Ortho-Rater. 

(5) Ophthalmograph (instrument for clinical diagnosis). 
American Optical Co. Price $400. Ot). 

7. Why cafr't we haye a newsletter so we can be informed about what is 
being done in reading programs? 1 * 

A newsletter "can be published if a sufficiently large number 
of persons are interested in supporting the publication. It 
is suggested that a newsletter be considered at the next 
meeting of the conference. 

8. To what extent should the reading program be voluntary for college 
students ? \ ¥ 

The writer knows. of no college that requires all of its stu- 
dents to take a reading course for credit. Howard College, . 
Birmingham, Alabama requires such a course of all fresh- 
men. . 

9. Should students bear any of the expense of the reading program? 
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A fee to cover' the cost of mimeographed materials* tests, 
etc. seems reasonable. Some of the colleges assemble the. 
expendable materials in workbook form and require the stu- 
dents to purchase them. 'Some institutions; are in position to 
charge a larger fee to cover additional costs. •• • , 

To what extent should students doing advanced work in student personnel 
and Education be utilized in the instructional program? 

The same principles apply in this case as in-T^her areas of . 
instruction. 

Does the college have an obligation to offer remedial training to elemen- 
tary and secondary students in their areas? If not, should they furnish 
facilities for diagnosing .the reading problems of this group? v . ■ 

No. A considerable number of colleges are recognizing the 
need in this field and are extending the services of the reading 
clinics to include a limited number of /elementary and high 
school stulfents^A fee is usually charged for diagnosis ex- 
cept in cases where the diagnosis is made as a demonstration . 
procedure in the training of teachers of reading. Tuition is 
usually charged in cases where remedial instruction is p*o- 
vided. < 

To have a successful reading program, what would be the minimum of J, 
reading materials and methods to be used? * • 

See, "Methods, Techniques, Procedures and Materials _ Used- 
in the College Reading Program'-', by Dr. A. L. Long, in 
this issue. 

r. . \ 

To do remedial reading, approximately how many students should be 
grouped together in. one group for instruction? 

' - ' - • K . • ■* ^ 
Opinions vary on this question. A grlat deal depends upon the - 
ingenuity and Ability of the teacher ar& the modus operandi ' 
• of the program. Most specialists feel,, however, that special f 
.classes should not exceed 25.30 students." Perhaps good dis-. \ 
cussions at the next conference meeting will result in the 

pooling of experiences of a sufficiently large number of 
teachers to give more light on this problem. 

What is the minimum amount of time per week that will likely produce 
good results in remedial reading? How should this time be distributed? 
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Little research has been dcme to determine^theoptxmall num-? 
ber of hours per week which should be^deVotedlo^^adirig in- 
struction. Most successful college programs seeny to operate 
on either twcj^or thjree pefiods of instruction peA^j^ek. A 
' good^general rule to follow is to organize the reading program 
\" so that sufficient training ti^hte is provided to insure the devel- 
opment and maintenance of more q^dequote skills. Training 
time should be distributed^so that the maximum needs of the " 
students are met. 

What institutions are trainmg\goo^ea^ers of remedial reading? 





Many institutions are tr«nin^rgood remedied reading teachers. 
^Space prevents an adei^ate listing. Some p^the^weU -known 
schools are: Uni^rsity of Chicago, Temple University, New 
York University, Columbia University,' St^te University of <: * 
Iowa, University of Maryland,* Bofeton, University. * 

Are tables available thatjjjxow how rapidly a person at 9; given JLevel of 
intelligence should read? If so, where? - 

As far ^.s the writer knows, no tafcleffof this kind hav£ been pre- 
pared* In a recent report of a. study made by Barjbe and 
Grilk of fifty two tenth grade pypils* in; which the Henriion- y 
^fcle lson Tests of Mental Ability j and' the Iowa Silent Reading ' ' 
^Tests were used a plus .12 correlation is shown between « ' 7 
reading rate a.nd iQ. 4 The writers comment "that the plus .12 
is M not a statistically significant correlation, n (Sfee Corre- 
lations^between Reading Factors and IQ, by Walter Bdrbe 
and Werner Grilk in March 1. issue o£-S^hooI atod Society. ) v 
Certainly a five year old child who has an IQ of 140 cannot * ' \ 
...be expected to read as well £t J s a child^of fi^ee^iwho has an 
IQ of 100. ^ 

'V • 1 V - • v\ , • ■ vV • , > 

What reading materials, or what types of material^ a|>e^Best suited to 
a pf^tfafti of remedial .reading ? 



sorts of material should be utilized in g. college, reading 
*ram. Material should varj frorxi extremely easy readift^ 
to qifficult material. It should represent a crdss -Section of 
all ot^HslC^pes of material a student will encounter in his 
program.^ It must have a hiffh Hrtg-reat leyel so that. students 
will be mWivatedflfo read. (See Methods* Materials, Tjech- 
riiques, aid Procedure's UsM in College Reading Programs, 
by Dr. A. L. Long in this issue. ~ 



18; Have test^ been devised to determine correlation between progress made 
in reading and, as a result of this progress, improvement iii other 
courses, such as history, sociology, math., etc? If^so, what is percent 
* of correlation?* 

Many studies have been published to illustrate that the gains 
made by students in a college reading program have resulted 4 
in gains in grade-point ratios in other courses. Other studies 
have pointed out that the nujnber of student failures in some 
subject areas have been ^recreased. The writer does not 
understand the question concerning "tests" and "percent of 
* correlation 11 • As grading standards vary in different insti- * 
tutions and gains vary among r eading^programs, no study 
would have validity outside of the university in which it was 
made, • ' ' 4 ' . " v , 



19. What is the per -student cost of a reading program? • 

* - « .-" V- 

-The per-student cost of a^program depends, upon the number 
of students enrolled, the amount and cost of equipment and ^ ■ v ■■ 
material utilized, the cost of. practice and. testing materials |? 
employed, and the salary paid to those who conduct the pro- ( 
gram. *At Texas A. & M. , the per-student cost is e|fimated 
to be $15. 00 per semester. ' 

20. Does t&e reading program offer anything for the student with a bi^Uhgi^l 
background and consequent lack of English vocabulary? 

If proper diagnosis of the student's disability is made and if ^ * 
individualized training is provided, the bi-lingual student 
can be greatly assisted*. It is probably a tnistake, however, 
to treat these students as pure reading disabilities. Often a 
special course in English would be of greater assistance to 
them. < '* 

21. How^does* the reading program relate to the lack of -background and mini- 
/mal experience basis for vocabulary? 

The writer is not quite certain of the meaning of this question. 4 
It Is assumed that the questioner is interested in finding out 
- what steps should be taken to provide a more adequate experi- 
ence to the student in order to develop vocabulary. Majiy*ex- 
periences are provided through a great variety of reading 
, • exercises, special vocabulary exercises, a*n v d audio -visual 
. ] aids. These are all designed to assist the student wft^is 
handicapped by minimal experiences in vocabulary. 
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Z2.^Wliat role should machines play in the college reading clinic? ^ 

i.r. ■ 

The reading pacer has two roles: it provides motivation, 
(Z) it provides a method for frequent student recognition of 
progress' made in improvement of rate and comprehension. 
If materials read by students with aid of reading pacers aire 
carefully chosen and properly prepared with frequent com- 
prehension tests, the students can determine at any time 
his progress in improvement- of reading rate and compre- 
hension. 

The function of the tachisloscope in the reading program is - 
improvement of rate and accuracy of pfei^ception by (l) in- 
creasing the span of recognition (seeing more words per 
1 eye -fixation), (2) reducing the duration of eye fixations,/ 

^ Films combine som.e of the values Of reading pacers and 

, tachistoscopes. Films are viewed with "fjELr distance • 
• vision, 11 The printed pag6 is read with "near distance 
vision, 11 Th^re may be .a, difference between the two- in 
effectiveness in making desirable changes in reading habits, o 

The role of instruments'designed for school testing of 
vision is simply that of detecting defective vision so that 
•students with defectffre vision may be referred to eye- . . 
specialists. ' . i ' . . ■> x 

The ophthalmograph is a diagnostic instrument. It makes q 
a record .of eye movements oto. thirty five millimeter film 
while the student is reading 1 an assigned number of lines. • 
Interpretation of the film gives the following: reading rate, 
number of eye-fixations per line^ number of wordk in each 
eye-fixation, duration of each fixation, number of regressions - ~ * 
pe^line or per number of lines read, return sweep r- eye- 
movement from end- of line of print to the beginning of the 
next line. *" 

* ■ * * ' 

23. Should emphasis be placed upon .eye-movements? 

Opinions vary. Center and Persons give a large pa^t of the 
first chapter' to eye-movements in each of their three books, 
"Problems in Reading and Thinking, 11 "Experiences in 

" Reading tfnd Thinking" and "Practices in Reading^ and Thinking'." 

. * (The Macmillan Company) The students -using these books, 

arc made strongly conscious of eye-movements. j\ 

• jr. i . 

■«* A strong emphasis upon eye-movements .makes many stu- 

dents-^ ver i cons cious " of eye movements and causes, them 
to center attention upon their* own eye-movements with a loss 
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* : o£ attention to the thoughts expressed on the printed page, 

This writer makes no reference to eye-movements tostu- 
dents. Better results are obtained by substituting thVterm ( 
"thought grasp" for the terms "eye -fixatiom" Prospective 
teachers in methods courses should acquire a thorough under- - 
standing of the nature and functions of eye-movements in 
reading and acquire the ability to interpret ophthalmograph 
film records. 

24. When material is obtained from magazines or newspapers, what kind pf 
comprehension check is made? 

' & ' ... 

-The comprehension check on magazine and newspaper articles 

„ is usually made by using the teacher-ma,de tests. 'These tests 
r . , • may be either objective or subjective. The Readers Digest, 
\ x Pleasantville, New York, has prepared questions fo^ use in 
schools, on articles in each issue of the publication. „These 
questions are of various types and some of them have been 
' . \J standardized, HarRers Magazine, Arlington Street; Boston, 
' \ Mass. also has a reading service. Interested persons may 
get details and prices' of these services by writing- to £he 
Edutatign. Department of these publications. ' 

25. " Can eye -.movements be reliably measured without the use of an Ophthal- 

mograph? - 

- , Yes, but not with a high degree of accuracy. 

26. Which jieprtrrient of the college should be responsible for teaching 
reading? 

See discussion of this problem in VSumrtiary of the Conference," , 
by Dr\ Rudolph Fiehler, in this issue. , 

27. Is tachistdscopic training an essential part of the reading program? 

o V »••',• 

Th^e tachistoscope is a valuable aid. Good programs can be 

coriducted without" it. > -*-^> 

28. Are standardized tests available? What are they? Do they test progress 
in both comprehension and speed? 

Several standardized tests for grades eight to thirteen are 
available* Two widely used tests are the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, published by World Book Company, Yonkers -On-Hudson, 
New York, and Diagnostic Reading Test-Survey section, pub- % 
Ushed by Science Research Associates, 57 Grand Ave., Chicago, 
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Illinois. The Iowa Silent Reading Test is designed to measure 
rate, comprehension, directed reading, paragraph compre- 
hension, word meaning, sentence, 'meaniAg; poetry compre- 
hension, use of index*, selection of key words. The S.R. A. t 
Test is designed to measure rate, comprehension and voca- 

• „ bulary. Four forms of each of the two tests have been stan- 
dardized so that progress in the progress Of each of the skills 

** measured may be revealed. 

29. Have instructors in other departments been convinced of the value of a 
reading program? Are they cooperative? 

Situations in regard to the point of this question vary from 
institution to institution, of course. In colleges where a 
good reading program has been in operation long enough to 
prove its value the student counsellors frequently assign 
' students to the reading course. See answer to question seven, 

30, Could tfre reading program be made a part of English Composition 

course? v : 

* 

Method^ are quite generally in use in the Freshman English I- 
course that would need to be materially altered if adequate 
improvement in reading ability should become a major ob- 
jective of the course* » Some plans are beiugkmade at this , . 
time for experimental work in this area, ^ 

... ' • * * 

31 a- Are any of the represented institutions using the. Harvard Reading Films ? 

• -.If so, are they used with the entire group? What has been the success 
of students in handling the comprehension checks that accompany the 
films?' . 

Seventeen colleges and universities cooperating in the survey 
mentioned in The Preface reported the Use of films. Some 
are using Iowa Films, The second and third parts of this 
question were not answered during the conference,, The Exec- 
utive Committee will furnish, on request, the list of in>stitutions 
using films, 

* • 

32. What would ypu do* about spelling in a reading program? 

Spelling is an integral part of vocabulary building just as 
vocabulary building is a part, of any good reading program, 

33. How many programs include §tudy habits? , ■ * 

* 44 ; • - , 
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Seven of the programs reported in the study mentioned in 
The Preface included study habits, study skills,* study tech- 
niques or study methods. 

Is there not a certain danger in arbitrarily assuming that the students, 
reading rat^ is the same for all types of materials? . " 

Yes. ' 

Does a student have n a rate 11 or "rates" of comprehension -- (1) 

literary (2) scientific (3) mathematical (4) sociological (5) 

recreational?, N 
* « 

This question suggests additional questions.* Whaf is recreational 
reading material? Does literature pro vide, opportunity for 
recreational reading? Is sociology scientific? Is modern 
literature without scientific content? v Gould a journal of math- 
ematics contain recreational reading for a genius ? What 
proportion of mathematical reading mctte rials of today is made 
up of problem-solving, which is supposed to "slow down" the 
mehtal processes? If there are five distinct fields or areas , 
. into which reading materials can be ^las&ified (?? ?), what 
about the interest factor and background of training in relation 
to the different fields? Does a student of sociology read soci- 
ology faster than he reads a recreational article in a popular 
magazine ? > 

The* writer thinks it is not unlikely that some fallacies have 
* developed relating to the classification Q,f reading according 
to the five areas named in the question -- fallacies that are 
not unlike the widely accepted fallacy that "a slow reader is 
a good reader". It 1 is known now that generally people who 
have an' above -average reading rate comprehend what is 
read more fully than does the slow reader. 

• Perhaps teachers need to make an effort to avoid the fallacy of 
thinking of difficulty of reading as being too closely related to 
subject matter fields and recognize more fully the range of y 
difficulty in given fields. An example illustrates the point; 
Hawthorne's Tales and Sketches and The Story by Schoxej 
were .assigned as reading to a college class. Both books are 
"(l) literary". Each is a volume of short stories. Th£ two 
books were read by the same students under the same condi- 
tions. Rates and comprehension scores were recordedtfor 
"each story in both books. The first book was read at a 
N slower average rate and with lower average comprehension 
scores. 
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36. Do you use grouping as a technique to meet individual differences? 

Each student works individually to improve his or her reading 
•ability in the xourse in Developmental Reading at Texas 1 
Christian University. The grouping technique is not used in 
the course. r 
*. • " * 

37. When the reading pattern of a student before training is compared with 
his reading pattern' after training what is the most outstanding differ- 
ehce? : 

• • • ' ...... ' 

The answers to this question might vary according to>the values 
assigned by the person analyzing the two . patterns. One of the 
most outstanding differences, if not the most outstanding dif- 
ference, is the improvement in ability of the student bo read 
in "thought units 11 rather than "word by word 11 . The average 
college student before taking a course for the improvement of 
reading ability sees and thinks an average of a slightly more 
than one word at a time. The following would be read approx- 
imately as indicated. "Each/speaker/at the/conference/ 
revealed/readily/to the/aud/ience/thak/much time/had b4en/ 
spent/and/extensive/reading/had b^ert/done/in the/prepa/ 
ration/of his/address. 11 A good reader takes the thoughts 
from the printed page in "thought graSps", pos^ibly^as follows: 
"Each speaker/at the conference/revealed readily/to the 
audience/that much time/had been spent/and qxtensive reading/ 
had been done/in the preparation/of his address." The result 
is a higher rate of comprehension and more thorough compre- 
f hension. Reading becomes a more satisfying experience. 

38 # Is there a place for a course in the improvement of reading in the Adult 
. Education program? 

A considerable number of institutions have made provision 
for such a course for adults. Professional people and busi-n 
ness executives recognize the need for better and faster 
reading. Night classes appear tp be best suited for meeting 
this need. . v . 

39. Is democracy best served when the reading program is limited to re- 
^ medial reading? ■ " 



No. Future pleader ship will come largely from the large group 
of college students who are average readers or better* tHan 
average readers. The demands upon them for extensive use of 
the printed page will be great. Their reading ability can be 
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very greatly improved while they are in college by a course 
in developmental reading, 

40., Is the reading ability of faculty members improvable? 

Yes, definitely. The suggestion has been made that a course 
taken by faculty members for the improvement of their reading 
ability is the most desirable step in initiating a reading pro- 
gram in a college or university. 
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